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CANADIAN FILMS 


LINK WESTERN NATIONS 


A new emphasis on the relationship 
between Canada and western nations 
is to be placed on many of the impor- 
tant 1941 Canadian Government film 
productions, according to reports from 
the Dominion. Canada’s Film Board, 
with its output reported reaching pro- 
gressively wider audiences, is extend- 
ing its general program to new ideas, 
new interests, new aspects of the war, 
and “the mighty changes it implies.” 

In line with this, U. S. circulation 
of Canadian films is now being de- 
veloped. Prints of all new Canadian 
films, theatrical and non-theatrical, 
will soon be available to U. S. libra- 
ries at nominal cost from the National 
Film Board. Newsreel features on 
wartime Canada, which are expected 
to be of interest to the United States, 
are now made up in New York from 
Film Board footage, and made avail- 
able to the newsreel companies. 

The monthly wartime series. 
“Canada Carries On.” which has 
showed nine issues in Canadian and 
overseas theatres, and is contracted 
for a second year beginning in April, 
will change from literal, simply-stated 
films describing single aspects of the 
war effort to a broader and more 
complex theme: “Canada at war as 
a young Western nation, related to 
the other democratic, growing, young- 
er nations,” according to a statement 
to FILM NEWs from the National Film 


Board. Canada in the war, seen in 
perspective, rather than an account- 
ing of purely military or economic 
contributions to the fight, becomes 
the new interest of the film series. 


Science in War, for February re- 
lease, will develop a related idea: the 
abrupt change in warfare with inven- 
tion, research, and new technological 
skill; the application of peacetime re- 
search to war. This film is in produc- 
tion at Ottawa, being shot largely in 
National Research Council labora- 
tories. 

Guards of the North, another forth- 
coming release, is a story on Canadian 
troops in Iceland, and the significance 
of North Atlantic bases to American 
nations. 


“The role of the youthful nations 
today, cooperation between them, 
their values and attitudes and points 
of contact,” is the theme for a third 
projected film in-this series. U.S. A.. 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
and Canada will appear in this film. 
Tentative title is Eyes of the Future. 


In non-theatricals, the Film Board 
will base its stories on a similar theme 
of democratic organization, “of the 
will towards coordination of all ef- 
forts in the national interest. Canada 
is qualified to make such films: there 
is no chapter of persecution in her 
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Business spends millions on public re- 
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too, says ILGWU leader. page 2 
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Foundation films. page 3 
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Fish, octopi, sea lions and whales are 
cast in nature documentary of under- 
sea beauty and struggle for sur- 
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From Theodore Roosevelt at Indian 
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American Film Center receives two 
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Scientific approach to modern diet in 
nutrition film sponsored by Metropoli- 
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with aid of U. S. Public Health 
Service. page 6 
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LABOR’'S 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The following article, urging the 
use of films in the labor movement, 
was written for FILM NEWS by Mark 
Starr, Educational Director of the 
International Ladies Garment W ork- 
ers Union, who leads all labor educa- 
tors in the use of motion pictures. 


HEN you read about a two-headed 
W calf born in Walla Walla, Wash., 
you do not conclude that all calves are 
two-headed. When you read about a 
scandalous divorce, you do not con- 
clude that all marriages end in such 
disastrous fashion. Yet many a news- 
paper reader noting the rare and ex- 
ceptional cases of a Scalise or a Bioff 
immediately makes the generalization 
that all trade union leaders are like 
that. A Gallup survey, recently made, 
showed that 60 per cent thought that 
more government regulation of trade 
unions was necessary as against only 
27 per cent who agreed that more reg- 
ulation of business was needed. Even 
those earning no more than $20 a 
week favored more government con- 
trol of labor unions. No movement 
ever stood in greater need of an ef- 
fective public relations program than 
organized labor in the United States. 
The labor movement in this connec- 
tion might well remember that there 
are nearly 18,000 movie theatres in 
this country, accommodating about 11 
million patrons. Many millions of 
people go to the movies every week. 
To this great audience must be added 
the growing number of groups, schools 
and clubs who make regular use of 
non-theatrical movies. Altogether this 
film audience constitutes a large sec- 
tion of the American population 
which must contain many potential 
recruits and well-wishers for labor. 

Never before was the public so pic- 


torial-minded as now. Recently, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
recognized this by stream-lining its 
monthly journal and making it an 
attractive, illustrated, slick-paper 
magazine. Logically the American 
Federation of Labor should follow 
this new policy through and assist 
the production of movies. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the large business firms have lit- 
erally invested millions of dollars in 
this activity. Manufacturers use films 
to sell their products, and it is esti- 
mated that in 1937 they spent some 
$7.500,000 on promotional films. Some 
of these films are blatant advertising; 
others, such as Progress on Parade, 
while displaying General Motors 
products exclusively, are of general 
interest. Most of the “good will” films 
issued by business firms ignore perti- 
nent facts about the economics of the 
industry and its labor policies. The 
useful health films made available by 
public departments and the insurance 
companies do not show the close rela- 
tion between good food and housing 
and the state of the worker's pay 
envelope. In contrast to this, organized 
labor has only recently considered 
making a movie on the life of Samuel 
Gompers. And the number of good 
films sympathetic to labor are all too 
few. Only five individual unions, to 
my knowledge, have systematically 
used films and tried to make their 
own films dealing with the life of the 
union. 

There are two main uses for visual 
aids (pictorial magazines, charts, 
posters, filmstrips and movies) by 
trade unions. First of all, in the light 
of the experience of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the 
union’s members can be informed 
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about the work and life-story of their 
organization. The history of the 
ILGWU was told in Marching On; the 
activity of its youth group was pic- 
tured in Student Fellowship in Ac- 
tion. The General Executive Board ai 
Work and at Play brought the leader- 
ship closer to the rank and file. Those 
members who could not participate 
in the Convention of 1940 had an op- 
portunity of seeing sections of that 
colorful affair through a documentary 
which is still in active circulation. 
The American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers has made an extensive use 
of movies both to deal with problems 
of the industry and entertain its mem- 
bers at their business meetings. 


Supplementary to its internal use 
is the external use of movies in giv- 
ing the general public the necessary 
truths about trade union activity. 
Whenever college students and other 
groups visit the headquarters of the 
ILGWU, we find our filmstrips a very 
convenient way of showing the union 
at work and at play and telling about 
the lives of union members by means 
of pictures. The ILGWU has been 
able to do good work by supplying 
its movies to schools and civic groups. 
The American Federation of Teach- 
ers has available for use an effective 
filmstrip with sound dise giving the 
case for federal aid in education. 


Naturally, until a big united labor 
movement sets up its own motion pic- 
ture division, this job, both in pain- 
lessly educating its own members and 
in successfully interpreting the union 
movement to the community, will not 
be tackled as effectively as it might 
be. However, if the need is recog- 
nized, adequate means will be found. 
The technicians are anxious to serve. 
They know the weaknesses of our 
past performances and home-made 
“family joke” films. If labor realizes 
the urgency of doing a good job in 
public relations, it will at once place 
at the disposal of sympathetic experts 
the necessary facilities. There could 
be no better investment of time, en- 
ergy and money at the present mo- 
ment. The problems of production 
and distribution could be tackled si- 
multaneously, for if good movies were 
made available, then organized labor 
in the various towns could secure 
their showing even in the ordinary 
run of movie houses and make good 
use of them in their own meetings 
as well as supplying civic groups. 
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ANTIPODES 
FILM UNIT 


A New Zealand film group is 
revealed through a new publication 
in the field of documentary, issued re- 
cently by the Wellington Film Unit. 
The first number of the paper, entitled 
“N.Z. Film Letter,” gives a critical 
survey of New Zealand and Empire 
film production, and includes an audi- 
ence-reaction survey of Grapes of 
Wrath, After a year of war, the N. Z. 
Government's film publicity totals 14 
“poster” films and the release of Fox 
Newsreel material. According to the 
Letter, the last two films released were 
Salvage From the Sea, and Metal 
Hunters. The New Zealand set-up is 
similar to the better known documen- 
tary film groups in Canada and Brit- 
ain. Editor of the Film Letter is E. S. 
Andrews, 13 Betinck Ave., Welling- 
ton, E5. 


MEXICAN PRIZE-WINNER 


Chosen as the outstanding film pro- 
duced in Mexico last year, La Noche 
de los Mayas (Night of the Mayas), 
will be ready for U. S. audiences after 
its opening in New York on January 
13. A love story based on authentic 
native legends, the picture was photo- 
graphed in the forests of Yucatan amid 
the ruins of the ancient civilization 
which fell before the white man. In 
the film the modern descendants of 
the Mayas also meet tragedy when a 
white explorer penetrates their com- 
munity. The picture is destined for 
theatres but will be available later in 
16mm for use by Spanish language 
classes and study groups. World Pic- 
tures Corp. (729 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C.) 


distributor. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION 


Shooting began in January on a 
film for the Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service on the subject of farm 
electrification. The film (2 reels Ko- 
dachrome) will present the manner 
in which an economically marginal 
farm family can increase its income 
to the point where installation of elec- 
tricity and electrical appliances can be 
afforded. It will be used principally 
in county educational programs in 
Georgia. Producer is American Film 
Center; Director, Horace Woodard. 


@UAKER THEMES AT HARMON 


Quaker themes are expressed in 
two new films entitled Youth Lends a 
Hand, and Work and Contemplation, 
released by the Harmon Foundation 
(140 Nassau St., N.Y.C.). The subject 
of the films is the work camps of the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
established to enlist youth in recon- 
structing depressed communities. The 
films describe the underlying philos- 
ophy and the practical accomplish- 
ments of the camps. 

Work and Contemplation relates 
the story of an upstate New York 
camp which created a cooperative 
sawmill to assist low-income dairy 
farmers in the use of their woodlots. 
Each day is begun with group medi- 
tation in the manner of the Friends; 
the campers combine work and edu- 
cation; and both they and the farm- 
ers are shown discovering the benefits 
of cooperation. 


Youth Lends a Hand surveys 
camp life in eight different locali- 
ties, in each of which an effort is 
made to find a solution to economic 
maladjustments. 


Two additional January releases of 
the Harmon Foundation represent a 
similar endeavor to visualize creative 
methods in the field of art. In Making 
a Portrait in Clay and Making a Cast- 
ing, Simon Moselsio, resident sculptor 
at Bennington College, and his wife, 
show the complete sculptural process 
of modelling and casting the face of 
a gnarled New Englander. Camera 
work and exposition are very good. 


Two films on fundamental prin- 
ciples of motion picture photography, 
How to Use Filters and Lenses and 
Their Uses, have been added to the 
series “You Can Make Good Movies,” 
which now constitutes a six-part train- 
ing course in production technique. 
The films are well organized from an 
instructional viewpoint, and use actual 
illustrations of the effects achieved 
with different lenses and filters. Pre- 
vious titles in the series were How 
to Use Your Camera, Common Mis- 
takes and Their Correction, Exposure 
and Exposure Meters, and Film Edit- 
ing. Each unit is one reel in length. 

Photographed in Kodachrome by 
William S. Rogers, director of the 
Foundation’s Division of Visual In- 
struction, Agricultural Cooperation in 
Sweden (2 reels, 16mm), completes 


the series entitled “Travelling the - 
Middle Way in Sweden,” which tells 
how Swedish cooperative organiza- 
tions benefit their members in edu- 
cation, housing, the creative arts and 
commerce. The film is available in 
color and also black and white, as 
were The Land of Sweden and Con- 
sumer Cooperation in Sweden, which 
appeared earlier. 

Harmon films are made all over the 
world, often by missionaries connect- 
ed with the Foundation’s religious ac- 
tivities. The Harmon Foundation at- 
tempts to achieve in silent film an 
effectiveness equal to sound, at lower 
cost. Using 16mm film as a medium 
for transmitting ideas, the Foundation 
has made films valuable for use in 
religious instruction, exploring new 
social techniques, and depicting the 
lives and customs of foreign nations, 
especially in Asia and Africa. 

Film activities of the Harmon 
Foundation emphasize the experi- 
mental nature of their work. All ef- 
fort is based on the attempt to de- 
velop the film medium. 


FILMING the 


LOWER 
DEPTHS 


Varied marine life from small cellu- 
lar animals in coral reels to sea-lions 
and whales is the subject of a three- 
reel nature film, Alive in the Deep, 
produced by Horace and Stacy Wood- 
ard, and now ready for release. A 
popular description of under-water 
activity, the film possesses abstract 
beauty and savage drama (octopus 
vs. eel). Locations on the film are 
probably the most widely scattered in 
short subject history: microscopic se- 
quences were made at Kerkoff Marine 
Station of Caltech at Corona Delmar, 
California; underground shots of fish- 
es, octopi, eels and rays were taken at 
Marineland in Florida; and sea-going 
mammals, seals, sea-lions and whales, 
were photographed on the Oregon 
coast and in the Bering Sea. A large 
number of theatrical bookings are 
announced. 
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U.S. INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Maps, bears, and lead mining are 
the subjects of four aew films re- 
leased last month by the Department 
of Interior. 


Bears in Alaska (1 reel, 16mm, 
sound), produced by the Photograph- 
ic Section under the Biological Sur- 
vey, describes the life of grizzlies, 
black bears and Alaskan brown bears 
—largest carnivorous mammals in ex- 
istence. The animals are well photo- 
graphed in their natural setting, dig- 
ging up squirrels, scooping salmon 
out of streams and humorously coast- 
ing down snowy hills on their seats. 
The film should have a strong appeal 
for wildlife groups. 


Stereoscopic Mapping From the Air 
(2 reels, 16mm sound), is an analysis 
of the complicated techniques of 
making topographical maps with the 
aid of air photography. The film 
shows the operation of a number of 
technical processes: the construction 
of the aerocamera; the elaborate in- 
struments that compensate for air 
speed, drift and tilt; the reduction 
of the negative to glass slides; the 
establishment of control points on the 
ground on which to register overlap- 
ping projections; and the uses to 
which topographical maps are put. 
The film was directed by Edgar Peter- 
son of the Photographic Section and 
made for the Geological Survey. 


Two additional films, telling the 
story of lead mining, were released 
in December by the Information Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Mines in the 
Department of Interior. The films 
were prepared in cooperation with 
one of the large lead companies, and 
are available only in sound. Most of 
the Bureau’s previous films have been 
silent. 

The first of the new films, Lead 
Mining in Southeast Missouri, shows 
the location and geologic features of 
the southeast Missouri lead belt, 
where the most extensive lead-mining 
operations in the United States are 
conducted. The history of methods of 
lead mining are reviewed with an 
emphasis on modern methods. The 
picture closes with views of a safety 
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meeting and some of the features of 
community life in the region. 

The second picture, Lead Milling, 
Smelting and Refining, depicts the 
steps and processes for converting the 
mined lead ore into useful and mar- 
ketable products. It concludes with 
some of the familiar uses of lead and 
lead products, which play an impor- 
tant part in modern life. Each film 
is in l6mm sound, with a running 
time of 30 minutes. The two new re- 
leases, along with a great number of 
mining films, are available free to 
schools, churches, colleges, civic and 
business organizations and others in- 
terested, at the Bureau of Mines Ex- 
periment Station (4800 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.). All Interior films ex- 
cept mining are available only at the 
Department of Interior, Photographic 
Section, Washington, D. C. 


INTERIOR’S HISTORY 


A Reclamation cameraman work- 
ing for the Indian Service trailed 
Theodore Roosevelt out to Arizona 
in 1911 and surreptitiously shot a 
scene in which Roosevelt watched the 
Snake Dance of the Hopi Indians. 
That film was the first made by the 
Department of Interior. In those days 
photographers were often regarded as 
culprits and they usually sneaked 
films of famous personages. Cameras 
were rare, and Interior cameramen 
slept in Pullman lowers together with 
their big black boxes. There was no 
central film unit in the Department. 


Films were made by individual bu- 
reaus: Indian Affairs, Reclamation 
Service, Parks, Bureau of Mines etc. 
Reclamation started the first film unit 
in 1911 for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the settlement of irrigated land. 

Interior’s big year in films came in 
1935 when the founding and sudden 
growth of the CCC set off a burst of 
film production. The Secretary of In- 
terior consolidated motion picture ac- 
tivity in the department by setting 
up a special photographic division in 
his office. Only the Bureau of Mines 
film group remained as a separate 
unit. Thereafter for five years, In- 
terior produced an average of about 
fourteen new films a year. The cen- 
tral unit remains in operation today, 
though production dropped off con- 
siderably in the past year. 

In the early twenties Interior sent 
out through the country its own trav- 
eling projection unit. Non-inflamma- 
ble 16mm sound film was unknown 
and the projectionist carried with 
him a 750-pound package of equip- 
ment including a fireproof projection 
booth. Later the department tried the 
system of regional depositories, but 
difficulties of film care and control 
resulted in all films being recalled to 
one central distributing center in 
Washington. 

The distribution of Interior films is 
entirely non-theatrical. Applications 
for films are generally made during 
summer months. The booking sched- 
ule for the year is made up in Sep- 
tember and prints (minimum twenty 
to a production) are kept steadily in 
use until the following June. The 
greater part of an estimated annual 
audience of four million is in schools, 
clubs, churches, etc. The largest single 
block is represented by the 1,500 CCC 
camps, most of which have 16mm pro- 
jectors. CCC films generally teach 
boys the relationship between their 
particular job and the whole project 
on which they are working, and as 
such are a part of an educational 
program. 

Although the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs can claim the first Interior pic- 
ture, that division has for many years 
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been neglected so far as films are 
concerned. Congress recently declined 
to vote $50,000 to make Indian films. 
In fact, during 1940, Congress put the 
damper on all civilian government 
film production. The Indian bureau 
once worked with Hollywood and re- 
ceived in compensation enough ma- 
terial to make up a reel. Because of 
the nature of Hollywood’s treatment 
of Indian subjects, however, the re- 
sults were disappointing. The theatri- 
eal Indian is always a romantic villain 
tomahawking the innocents of the 
great white western migration. The 
true historical Indian, not to speak 
of the completely different modern 
Indian, is unknown to screen audi- 
ences. It is the contemporary Indian, 
his colorful life and problems, that 
a number of officials would like to see 
filmed for educational purposes; and 
the Bureau is reported ready to wel- 
come cooperation along educational 
lines with private producers. The Bu- 
reau of Parks, too, is reported to fa- 
vor the production of color films in 


national parks. 

Bureau of Mines films concern min- 
ing operations and related manufac- 
turing process, showing where min- 
erals are found and how they are 
extracted from the earth, manufac- 
tured and refined into useful prod- 
ucts, or conserved. The cost of pro- 
duction is paid by industrial concerns 
with whom the Bureau cooperates in 
production; but the pictures are free 
of trade-marks, trade names, or other 
direct advertising material. 

Department of Interior films as a 
whole are made for the purpose of 
advising the public in the depart- 
ment’s field—conservation of natural 
resources. Very little film work is pro- 
ceeding in the department since last 
year’s Congressional antipathy to gov- 
ernment films. Educators and film 
makers point out that conservation 
films require sponsorship of such 
magnitude that only the government 
is in a position to carry the educa- 
tional load—and take the reward of 
improved use of natural resources. 


ROCKEFELLER GRANT FOR AFC; 


NEW DIVISIONS e 


A grant by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion of a sum sufficient to meet the 
general expenses of the American 
Film Center until January, 1943, was 
announced by the Board of the AFC 
at its final 1940 meeting. 

Reviewing two years’ activity, the 
Board reported that the Center had 
supervised the production of twenty- 
one completed films. Six more are now 
in various stages of production, in- 
cluding films on rural uses of elec- 
tricity, books in use, pest control, 
forest fire control, and primate be- 
havior. 

Future plans made possible by the 
new grant will divide the activities 
of the Center into several divisions. 
A Production Division will cooperate 
as heretofore in the production of 
films of educational value. A new Di- 
vision of Program and Exhibition will 
provide adult education organizations 
and community forums with coordi- 
nated educational film programs at 
low cost. By taking over the various 
operations of selecting and renting 


appropriate films and handling their 
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projection, the division hopes to con- 
tribute to a greatly widened use of 
educational films outside the schools. 

A Division of Installation will con- 
tinue the type of work that the 
American Film Center has done in 
Williamsburg and is doing in the 
Tennessee Valley and the State of 
Georgia in assisting in the establish- 
ment of film production and distri- 
bution facilities. 

For the first time since its creation, 
the American Film Center in 1941 
will establish a Research Division 
which will make a comprehensive 
study of the motion picture audience. 
The work of this division will be co- 
ordinated with similar researches in 
radio and print. 

New members of the Board of the 
American Film Center elected during 
1940 are Fairfield Osborn, James T. 
Shotwell and Archibald MacLeish. 
Officers of the Board, who were re- 
elected are: Luther Gulick, chairman; 
Mark May, vice-chairman; Kenneth 
Widdemer, treasurer: and Donald 


Slesinger, secretary and director. 


MISCELLANY 


PARE LORENTZ is back in journal- 
ism for the time being as an editor 
of the National Defense section of 
McCalls Magazine. His first article, 
entitled “What We Are About to 
Defend,” continues the themes begun 


in the Plow, River and Fight films. 


LICENSING OF 16mm operators 
was the intent of legislation killed by 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Cleveland City Council early in Janu- 
ary. A similar move died in Pittsburgh 
in December. In both cases civic and 
amateur film groups opposed the 
measure, which is supported by 
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FILMS FROM BRITAIN is the title 
of a descriptive catalog issued in Jan- 
uary by International Film Center, 
British Section (45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y.C.). The films were selected from 
recent productions made for or spon- 
sored by the British or Dominion Gov- 
ernments. Nearly all are wartime sub- 
jects, designed for special needs, and 
intended for British consumption. 
Most of the films are now available in 
16 and 35mm (non-theatrical) for the 
first time in the U. S., and illustrate 
subjects about which little has been 
shown. 


SPANISH FILMS ina group of eight 
were recently announced by Garrison 
(1600 Broadway, N.Y.C.). The films 
(16mm) may be obtained singly or as 
a program. 

COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS announces satisfactory prog- 
ress with the experimental general 
circulation of its short subjects re- 
edited from Hollywood features. Alice 
V. Keliher, Chairman of the Film Pro- 
ject, states: “We have been delighted 
with the wisdom with which the films 
have been used—a wisdom which re- 
flects both the intelligence of the 
teachers and the good ground work 
prepared by the Commission staff pri- 
or to general release of the films. 
Actively assisting the Commission as 
cooperating distribution and informa- 
tion centers are: Boston University, 
New York University, University of 
Georgia, College Film Center of Chi- 
cago, and University of Oklahoma. 
State University Extension libraries 
which have leased a selection of the 
films for distribution in their areas are 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. 
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PROOF of the PUDDING 


Good ideas in nutrition are contained in Proof of the Pudding, 
a film just issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
to encourage food planning in American homes. The film shows 
the scientific testing of food values in nutrition laboratories, and 
the application of theory in preparation of diets for zoo animals. 
The results of scientific methods thus obtained are shown in appli- 
cation to human beings, and finally, practical methods of food 
planning at low cost through the use of a wide variety of foods 
available in the markets of the United States. 

The film, which was made in Technicolor by the Industrial 
Division of Paramount, is intended for theatrical use for the 
first two years, after which it will be available in 16mm. The 
United States Public Health Service cooperated in the production. 


CANADA (Continued from page one) 
history, of any race or people; she 
has been and continues now a tolerant 
democracy.” 

Non-theatricals completed or in 
production are grouped in two main 
classes. First are pictures describing 
communities in Canada—their ori- 
gins, character, work, “Canadian- 
ness.” Two such are the 16mm Ko- 
dachrome subjects, Iceland in the 
West, and Peace River, both stories 
of the Canadian prairies. These films, 
and others to follow, set out to depict 
how a particular community lives, to 
give a clear idea of its needs and 
problems to other regional groups 
across the country. 

The extension of the community 
idea is “the idea of Canada as a fusion 
between separate communities, differ- 
ing in origin and interests but bound 
by the nationhood this country has 
so very recently achieved, in the face 
of every historical and geographical 
obstruction.” Peoples of Canada, re- 
leased this month, incorporates this 
message. 

A second group among the non- 
theatricals presents the story of mo- 
bilization for war. Openers in this 
group are the completed Timber 
Front, which explores the lumber in- 
dustry and relates it to war needs and 
production, and the forthcoming Min- 
ing Front, a parallel treatment. Front 
of Steel is the projected outline of the 
country’s whole industrial organiza- 
tion for war. 

Canadian non-theatrical distribu- 
tion is effected through the boards of 
education in each of the nine prov- 
inces, who act as libraries and dis- 
tributing centres for the province, and 
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receive prints of all new films issued. 
The Board supplies French and Eng- 
lish versions of all films, since Quebec 
province draws heavily on non-theat- 
rical libraries. Prints will shortly be 
provided in other languages. 

In the theatres, the “Canada Car- 
ries On” series reaches an audience 
of about two million. Distribution is 
through Columbia Pictures to more 
than 850 movie houses. These films 
are shipped as well to the Antipodes, 
Great Britain, and South Africa, and 
have been shown, according to recent 
advice, in India, Siam, Malaya, Ba- 
tavia, Singapore, South America and 
the United States. 

* * * 

John Grierson, British document- 
ary film producer, whose resignation 
as Canadian Commissioner of Films 
in December caused speculation con- 
cerning the direction of Canadian 
film policy, will remain in office, ac- 
cording to unofficial reports from 
Montreal and Ottawa. Grierson’s 
change of mind came after Govern- 
ment discussion. The Government 
made their attitude public through 
a letter from Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King to Sidney Smith, president 
of the National Film Society of Mani- 
toba, in which he urged that efforts 
be made to retain the Commissioner. 
Reports that Grierson will be given 
a freer hand are interpreted to mean 
that the Canadiar. film group will 
maintain its independence as a gov- 
ernment department. The resignation 
gave rise to numerous editorials in 
newspapers, particularly the French 
press, across the Dominion favorable 
to the work of the Canadian film 


group. 


EXCELLENT 
FILMS 


Re-edited From Films 
of the U. S. 


DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


$10.00 
HOW ANIMAL LIFE BEGINS 


9 min. Reproduction in mammals 


$6.75 
PRIZE CALF 


5 min. Care of livestock 


$10.00 
CICADA 


8 min. Life cycle of this insect 


$6.75 
CANE SUGAR 
5 min. Methods of sugar manufacture 


$6.75 
CLOUDS AND WEATHER 


6 min. Changes in weather 


$10.00 
FARM AND CITY 
9 min. Interdependence 


$6.75 
SWIMMING—I, 


5 min. Red Cross system of teaching 


The above prices are for 
outright sale of prints. 
All 16mm sound with 
study guides 


Send your order now to 


AMERICAN FILM CENTER 


45 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK CITY 


CORONET GRANT 


Indiana University last month re- 
ceived a grant of $1,000 from Coronet 
Productions, Inc. (Chicago and Glen- 
view. Ill.), for educational motion 
picture research. Coronet will use the 
results of the research to guide its 
production of educational films for 
classroom use. The work will be ad- 
ministered by a faculty committee, 
and supervised by staff members of 
the University. An analysis will be 
made of the curriculum of the first 
twelve school grades to discover top- 
ics for which films may best provide 
experimental background in the class- 
room, according to the terms of the 
grant. Coronet Productions are re- 
lated to Coronet and Esquire maga- 
zines. 


STAGED and 
SCREENED 


Illustrating the different means by 
which stage and screen express the 
same material, the Experimental The- 
atre of Vassar College last December 
13 and 14 presented Our Town in 
play and film sequence. The play was 
produced by the staff and students 
of the Experimental Theatre, of 
which Hallie Flanagan Davis is the 
Director. The film was obtained by 
special arrangement with the author, 
Thornton Wilder, and the producer, 
Sol Lesser. The dual presentation 
concluded a twelve weeks’ study of 
comparative techniques of stage and 
film based on a series of motion pic- 
tures obtained from the Museum of 


Modern Art Film Library. 


NATURE FILMS 


The American Nature Association 
(1214—16th St., N.W., Wash., D. C.) 
has prepared eighteen reels of 16mm 
silent film of nature and the outdoors. 
The films were cut from 200,000 feet 
shot by Dr. William L. Finley, Field 
Naturalist of the Association, who has 
been filming wildlife for forty years. 
They are designed primarily to pro- 
mote interest in nature and the out- 
doors and the protection of wildlife, 
and are available at low rental, with 
lecture material, to nature clubs, gar- 
den clubs, sportsmen’s organizations 
and schools. 


HENRY STREET SUCCESS 


Henry Street’s short film, Day After 
Day (Dial Production), opened at 
Radio City on January 6 for a week’s 
run. Day After Day and Warner 
Brothers’ The Letter were previewed 
together in a Hollywood atmosphere 
one night in November at the Beacon. 
Theatre in New York City. The 
streets were jammed with celebrities; 
but in place of Rockettes, Henry 
Street nurses in uniform came on the 
Stage. It is reported that after the 
performance, a patron sent a check 
for $1,000 to the Settlement. 

Although the film, which concerns 
the Nursing Service, was made pri- 
marily for Settlement supporters, na- 
tional theatrical release is being 
sought by the producers. The Settle- 
ment is handling 16mm distribution. 


LABOR 
PALESTINE 


Celebrating the 20th anniversary of 
Histadrut, the organization that con- 
trols many cooperative industrial, 
housing and educational projects in 
Palestine, They Build and Defend, a 
four reel film with commentary by 
David Ross, has been prepared and 
released by the National Labor Com- 
mittee for Palestine (275 Seventh 
Ave., N.Y.C.). The film was photo- 
graphed in Palestine, and while of 
only moderate technical quality, gives 
a broad picture of the achievements 
of labor in building a modern society 
in that ancient country. The film will 
be shown to Jewish groups through- 
out the United States. 


BOUQUETS 


I wish to congratulate you on the 


new format in which the December 


issue of FILM NEWS appears. It is 
much more attractive and tends to 
give the schools the feeling that 
your splendid service is here to 
stay. 
—Jupson D. BLAKSLEE, 
In charge of Visual Education 
for the Binghamton Public 
Schools. 


The newest issue of FILM NEWS 
is swell. 
-—KENNETH MacGowan, 
20th Century Fox. 


New Group of 16mm Silent 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
ART TECHNIQUES 
The Monotype 


The making of a full-color print from one 
plate, demonstrated by Will Barnett, prominent 
graphic artist. One reel. 


Lucite Carving 
A new medium offering exciting possibilities. 
Featuring Domenico Di Mortellito, foremost 
Lucite artist. One reel. 


Plaster Casting 
The waste mold method, demonstrated by Oren 
J. Wallace, well-known commercial sculptor. 
Two reels. 


Plaster Sculpture 
Graphic exposition of a rapidly growing art 
form demonstrated by Milton Hebald, young 
American artist. One reel. 


AVIATION MECHANICS Series 


Subjects ready for release are: 


Making of an Airplane Fitting 
and 
Airplane Welding 


Others will follow shortly. All are two reels 
each. 


ELEMENTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Showing in detail all steps involved in taking, 
— and printing a good picture. Two 
reels. 


Send for catalog of 2,000 En- 
tertainment and Educational 
Subjects, available for rental 


and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, INC. 
35 W. 45th St., Dept. X, New York 


GARRISON 


SERVICES 


FILM DISTRIBUTION 
16mm & 35mm NON-THEATRICAL 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Complete Rental Library— 
Spanish, French, German, 
Chinese, Polish. etc. 


INSTRUCTIONALS 


Handicraft Teaching Films 
Pavlov Biology Series 
Social Studies 


DOCUMENTARIES 


American, European 


%& NICKELODEON NIGHTS 


Old-time stars in early 
comedies, dramas 


PROJECTION SERVICE 


Nationwide Facilities 


For FREE Catalogs 
Write to Dept. C 


GARRISON FILMS, Ine. 


New York City 


1600 Broadway 
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THE NEW YORK 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


PRESENTS 
ANIMAL FILMS FROM 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ZOO! 


16mm silent in color and black-and-white from 
the collection of the New York Zoological Society 


TITLES AVAILABLE 


Birds Through the Year (400 ft.) 
Animal Life in a City Park. (400 ft.) 
Zoo Babies. (350 ft.) 
Wild Animal Pets. (350 ft.) 
Zoo Topics. (400 ft.) 
Unusual Tropical Fishes. (350 ft.) 
Color at the Aquarium. (350 ft.) 


Films may be rented from 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, BRONX ZOO, BRONX PARK, NEW YORK CITY 
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